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The Athanasian Creed and its Early Commentaries. By A. 
E. Burn, M.A. Cambridge : At the University Press. 1896. 
Pp. xcix + 68. 

This monograph constitutes No. 1 of Vol. IV of Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armi- 
tage Robinson, B.D. The series has already proved its right to exist 
by the enterprise that has enabled it to be the first to publish a num- 
ber of important discoveries, and by the high scholarship that is 
apparent in all its issues. The series was happily inaugurated by the 
publication of the Apology of Aristides, edited by Professor J. Rendel 
Harris. It has already given to the world a number of newly discov- 
ered documents and improved]texts of writings previously known. Its 
announcements of works in course of preparation, including a critical 
edition of the Curetonian Syriac gospels, is highly attractive to New 
Testament scholars and to church historians alike. The writing before 
us, in its rudimentary form, won in 1888 a prize offered by Bishop 
Lightfoot for an essay on this subject. Most of the author's spare 
time for the past seven years has been devoted to the elaboration of 
the essay, and the result is assuredly a monument of learned industry 
and of critical acumen. The Athanasian Creed (or Quicunque) has an 
interest for Anglicans that it possesses for the members of few other 
communions. The final report of the Ritual Commission of 1867 
occasioned a prolonged and somewhat bitter controversy on the sym- 
bolical use of the Creed in the Church of England. This Creed 
has long been the bete noire of broad churchmen, because of its meta- 
physical character and its rigorous definitions of the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Person of Christ, and because of its intolerance of any 
deviation from its formulae. They have felt a natural interest in prov- 
ing that the Creed is not only non- Athanasian (which is now commonly 
admitted), but that its composition dates from the most degenerate period 
of the mediaeval time. High churchmen and conservatives of every 
type, while they have ceased to argue for Athanasian authorship, have 
been zealous in their efforts to vindicate the antiquity and authorita- 
tiveness of this bulwark of orthodoxy. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Burn is substantially in accord with 
that of Waterland (1724), who attributed the composition of the 
Quicunque to." Hilary, once Abbot of Lerins, and next Bishop of Aries, 
about the year 440." Waterland was of the opinion that it "was drawn 
up for the use of the Gallican clergy, and especially for the diocese or 
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province of Aries;" that "it seems to have been in the hands of Vin- 
centius, monk of Lerins, before 434, by what he has borrowed from it ; 
and to have been cited in part by Avitus of Vienna, about the year 500, 
and by Caesarius of Aries, before the year 543 ; " that " about the year 570 
it became famous enough to be commented upon like the Lord's 
Prayer and Apostles' Creed, and together with them ; " that " all this 
while it had not yet acquired the name of the Athanasian Faith, but 
was simply styled the Catholic Faith;" but that "before 670 Athanasius' 
admired name came in to recommend and adorn it : being in itself 
also an excellent system of the Athanasian principles of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, in opposition chiefly to Arians, Macedonians, and 
Apollinarians ; "and that " this gave it authority enough to be cited and 
appealed to as a standard in the disputes of the Middle Ages .... 
and credit enough to be received into the public service in the western 
churches." 

This view was attacked by Ffoulkes (1873), Swainson (1875), Lumby 
(1887), and following these by Harnack (1887). The opposing theory 
is succinctly set forth in the following quotation from Lumby's History 
of the Creeds: "(1) Before A. D. 1809 there is no trustworthy notice of any 
confession called by the name of St. Athanasius. (2) Before that date two 
separate compositions existed which form the groundwork of the 
present Quicunque. (3) That for some time after that date all quota- 
tions are made only from the former of these compositions. (4) That 
the Quicunque was not known down to A. D. 813 to those who were 
most likely to have heard of it had it been in existence. ( 5) That it 
is found nearly as we use it in A. D. 870. (6) A comparison of the 
various MSS. shows that after the combination of the two parts the 
text was for some time in an unsettled or transition state. On every 
ground, therefore, both of internal and external evidence it seems to be 
a sound conclusion that somewhere between A. D. 813-850 the creed 
was brought nearly into the form in which we use it." 

By a most laborious process, involving the collation of scores of 
commentaries on the Creed and works containing quotations from it, 
printed and MS., the author reaches the conclusion that the creed must 
have existed in substantially completed form and have had symbolical 
authority by about the beginning of the eighth century. Having thus 
reached what he regards as sure ground, he proceeds to work backwards 
through the seventh, sixth, and latter part of the fifth centuries. To 
follow him in his application of the principles of the "higher crit- 
icism " to the documents concerned would require more space than is 
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available, and to enumerate the documents studied would be useless. 
Critical texts of the creed and of the principal commentaries that 
form the material for the discussion are furnished. 

It would be rash to assert that the author has established his case 
beyond the possibility of successful contradiction ; but he has cer- 
tainly set a hard task for those who would deny the existence of 
the Quicunque in substantially completed form before about the 
middle of the ninth century. Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 



The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. New 
York: The Christian Literature Company. 1896. 

The purpose of this series, Ten Epochs of Church History, is in 
every way commendable. It aims to give an accurate and attractive 
account of the decisive periods of church history. There is every rea- 
son why the general public should have a knowledge of church history. 
Without such knowledge secular history cannot be adequately under- 
stood. Moreover, the study of church history is edifying and liberal- 
izing in the best sense. 

The book before us covers one of the most stirring and important 
periods in all history — 1049 to 1303. Hildebrand stands at the cul- 
mination of papal development. He and Innocent III stand at the 
zenith. But many forces are combining to change environments. 
Boniface VIII, far less able, but more dictatorial than either, utterly fails 
to understand his times. The result is that Romanism is shockingly 
humiliated in 1303. 

Any satisfactory treatment of the age of Hildebrand can be 
nothing less than an outline more or less full of the entire church 
history of the period. Even when this is granted the embarrassment 
of riches is confusing, and the matter of historical perspective is 
fundamental. 

The volume contains 437 pages. At page 124 Hildebrand has 
been evolved, done his personal work, and had his character and policy 
passed upon. The remaining 313 pages are devoted to the conse- 
quences. As we read along, the Crusades, scholasticism, mysticism, the 
various phases of doctrinal controversies, the Albigensian persecutions, 
the rise of the Dominicans and Franciscans, the Inquisition, the mediae- 
val universities are all seen in their relations to the age of Hidebrand. 



